











Muse. 


SNOW. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
Flow quietly the snow comes down, 
When all are fast asleep, 
And plays a thousand fairy pranke 
O’er vale and mountain steep. 
How cunningly it finds its way 
To every cranny sinall, 
Aud creeps through e’en the slightest chink 
la window or in wall. 


To every noteless hill it brings 
A fairer, purer crest, 
Than the rich ermine robe that decke 
The haughtiest monarch’s breast. 
To every reaching spray it gives 
Whate’er its hand can hold— 
A beauteous thing the snow is, 
To all, both young and old. 


The waking day, through curtaining haze, 
Looks forth, with sore surprise, 

To view what changes have been wrought 
Since last she shut her eyes; 

And a pleasant thing it is to sce 
"Phe cottage children peep 

From-out the drift, that to their eaves 
Prolongs its rampart deep. 





The patient farmer searches 
His buried lambs to find, 
And dig his silly poultry out, 
Who clamor in the wind; 
How stardily he cuts his way, 
Though wild blasts beat him back, 
And caters for his waiting herd 
Who shiver round the stack. 


Right welcome are those feathery flakes 
To the ruddy urchins’ eye, 

As down the long, smooth hill they coast, 
With shout and revelry, 

Or when the moonlight, clear and cold, 
Calls out their throng to play— 

Oh! a merry gift the snow is 
For a Christmas holiday. 


The city miss, who, wrapped in fur, 
Is lifted to the sleigh, 
And borne so daintily to school 
Along the crowded way, 
Feels not within her pallid cheek, 
The rich blood maatling warm, 
Like her who, laughing, shakes the snow 
From powdered tress and form. 


A tasteful hand the snow hath— 
For on the storied pane 

I saw its Alpine landscapes traced 
With arch and sculptured fane, 

Where high o’er hoary-headed cliffs 
The dizzy Simplon wound, 

And old cathedrals reared their towers 
With Gothic tracery bound. 


I think it hath a tender heart, 
For I marked it while it crept 

To spread a sheltering mantle where 
The infant blossom slept. 

It doth to earth a deed of love— 
Though in a wintry way; 

And ber turf-gown will be greener 
For the snow that’s fallen to-day. 








Che Story Celler. 


—— 
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[From the Knickerbocker.] 
THE POOR LAWYER. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


I had taken my breakfast, and was waiting for 
my horse, when passing up and down the piazza, 
I saw a young girl seated near the window, evi- 
dently a visiter. She was very pretty, with auburn 
hair, and blue eyes, and was dressed in white. I 
had seen nothing ofthe kind since I had left 
Richmond, and at that time I was too much of a 
boy to be struck with female beauty.—She was 
so delicate and dainty looking, so different from 
the hale, buxom, brown girls of the woods—and 
then her white dress! It was dazzling! Never 
was a poor youth so taken by surprise, and sud- 
My heart yearned to know 
I had grown 
wild in the woods, and had none of the habi- 
Had she been like Peggy 
Pugh, or Sally Pigham, or any of my leather 
dressed belles of the pigeon roost, I should have 
approached her without dread; nay, had she been 
as fair as Shurt’s daughters, with their looking 
glass lockets, I should not have hesitated; but 
that white dress, and those auburn ringlets and 
blue eyes, and delicate looks, quite daunted, while 
I don’t know what put it into 
my head, but | thought all at once I would kiss 
It would take a long acquaintance to arrive 
at such a boon, but I might seize upon it by sheer 
Nobody knew me here, | would just 
step in and snatch a kiss, mount my horse and 
ride off. She would not be the worse for it; and 


denly bewitched. 
her, but how was I to accost her? 


tudes of polite life. 


they fascinated. 
her! 


robbery. 


that kiss—oh, I should die if I did not get it. 


I gave no time for the thought to cool, but en- 
She 
was seated with her back to the door, looking out 
of the wiudow, and did not hear my approach. 
I tapped her chair, and she turned and looked up. 
I snatched as sweet a kiss as ever was stolen, and 


tered the house and stepped into the room. 


vanished ina twinkling. The next moment I 


was on horseback galloping homeward, my heart 


tingling at what I had done. 


After a variety of amusing adventures, Ring- 
wood attends the study of the law, in an obscure 


settlement in Kentucky, where he delved night 


and day. Ralph pursues his study, occasionally 


argues at a debating society, and atlength becomes 


quite a genius in the eyes of the married ladies 


of the village. 


I called to take tea one evening with one of 


these ladies, when to my surprise, and somewbat 
to my confusion, I found here the identical blue- 
eyed little beauty whomI had so audaciously 
kissed. I was formally introduced to her, but 
neither of us betrayed any signs of previous ac- 
quaintance, except by blushing tothe eyes. While 
tea was getting ready, the lady of the house went 
out of the room to give some directions, and left 
usalone. Heaven and earth! what a situation! 
I would have given all the pittance I was worth, 
to have been in the deepest dell of the forest. I 
felt the necessity of saying something in excuse 
for my foriner rudeness. I could not conjure up 
an idea, nor uttera word. Every moment matters 
were growing worse. I felt at once tempted to do 
as I had done when I robbed her of the kiss—bolt 
from the room and take to flight; but I was 
chained to the spot, for I really longed to gain her 
will. 

At length I plucked up courage, on seeing her 
equally confused with myself, and walking des- 
perately up to her, I exclaimed, 

‘sf have-been trying to muster up something to 
say to you, but I cannot. I feel that I amina 
horrible scrape. Do you have pity on me, and 
help me out of it!” 

A smile dimpled upon her mouth, and played 
among the blushes of her cheek. She Jooked up 
with a shy, but arch glance of the eye, that ex- 
pressed a volume of comic recollections; we both 
broke into a laugh, and from that moment all 
went well. i 

Passing the delightful description that succeed- 
ed, we proceed to the denouement of Ring- 
wood’s love affair—the marriage and settlement. 

That very Autumn I was admitted to the bar, 

a month afterwards was married. We were 
a} , she not above sixteen, and I not 
yand both 


without a dollar | 


in the world. The establishment which we set 
up was suited to our circumstances,—a low house 
with two small rooms, a bed, a table, a half dozen 
knives and forks, a half dozen spoons,—every 
thing by half dozen,—a litte delph ware, every 
thing in a small way; we were so poor but then 


so happy. 
We had not been married many days, when a 


court was held in a country town, about twenty- 
five miles off. It was necessary for me to go 
there, and put myself in the business, but how 
was Ito go? Ihad expended all my means in 
our establishment, and then it was hard parting 
with my wife so soon after marriage. However, 
go I must. Money must be made, or we should 
have the wolf at the door. I accordingly bor- 
rowed a horse, and borrowed a little cash, and 
rode off from my door, erin | my wife standing 
at it, and waving her hand after me. Her last 
look, so sweet and becoming, went to my heart. 
I felt as if I could go through fire and water, for 
her. Larrived at the county town on a cool Octo- 
ber evening. ‘T'he inn was crowded, for the court 
was to commence on the following day. 

I knew no one, and wondered how I, a stran- 
ger and a mere youngster, was to make my way 
in such a crowd, and get business. ‘I'he public 
room was thronged with all the idlers of the 
country, who gathered together on such oc- 
casions. There was some drinking going for- 
ward, with a great noise and a little altercation. 
Just as I entered the room, I saw a rough bully 
of a fellow who was partly intoxicated, strike 
an old man. He came swaggering by me, and 
elbowed me as I passed. Iimmediately knocked 
him down, and kicked him into the street. I 
needed no better introduction. I had half a dozen 
rough shakes of the hand and invitations to drink, 
and found myself quite a personage in this rough 
assemblage. 

The next morning court opened—I took my 
seat among the lawyers; but I felt | was a mere 
spectator, not having an idea where business 
was to come from. In the course of the morn- 
ing a man was put to the bar, charged with pass- 
ing counterfeit money, and was asked if he was 
ready for trial. He answered in the negative.— 
He had been confined ina place where there 
were no lawyers, and had not had the opportu- 
nity of consulting any. He was told to choose 
a counsel from the lawyers present, and be ready 
for trial the following day. He looked around 
the court and selected me. I was thuderstruck! 
{ could not tell why he should make such a 
choice. I, a beardless youngster, unpractised at 
the bar, perfectly unknown. I felt diffident, yet 
delighted, and could have hugged the rascal. 
Before leaving the court he gave me a hundred 
dollars ina bag, as a retaining fee. I could 
scarcely believe my senses—it seemed like a 
dream. ‘The heaviness of the fee spoke but 
lightly of the man’s innocence—but this was no 
affair of mine. I followed him to the jail, and 
learned of himall the particulars in the case; 
from thence I went to the clerk’s office, and took 
minutes of the indictment. I then examined the 
law on the subject, and prepared my brief in my 
room. All this occupied me until midnight, 
when I went to bed and tried to sleep. It was 
all in vain. Never in my life was I more wide 
awake. 


tonish her with my good fortune. 


ing through my mind. I had tossed about all 
night fearing morning would find me exhausted 


me a miserable fellow. 
I got up feverish and nervous. 


tranquilize my feelings. 


stream, but I could not allay the fever heat that 
raged within. 
not eat. 
past. 
there with a throbbing heart. 


in her lone house, I should have given back to 
the man his dollars, and relinquished the cause. 


like a culprit than the rogue I was to defend. 


ed, and stammered in opening my cause. 


down. Just then, the public prosecutor, a man 
of talents, but somewhat rough in his practice, 
made a sareastic remark on something | had said. 
It was like an electric spark, and ran tingling 
through every vein in my body. In an instant 
my diffidence was gone. My whole spirit was 
in arms. I-answered with promptness, for I felt 
the cruelty of such an attack upon a novice in 
my situation. The public prosecutor made a 
kind of an apology. ‘This, for a man of his re- 
doubtable powers, was a vast concession. I re- 
newed my argument with a fearful growl, car- 
ried the case triumphantly, and the man was ac- 
quitted. 


This was the makingof me. Every body was 
curious to know who this new lawyer was that 
had suddenly risen among them, and bearded the 
Attorney-General in the very outset. Thestory 
of my debut at the inn on the preceding evening, 
when I knocked down a bully, and kicked him 
out of doors, for striking an old man, was cir- 
culated with favorable exaggeration. Even my 
beardless chin and juvenile countenance was in 
my favor, for the people gave me far more credit 
than I deserved. The chance business which 
occurs at our courts came thronging in upon me. 
I was repeatedly employed in other causes, and 
by Saturday night, when the court closed, I 
found myself with a hundred and fifty dollars in 
silver, three hundred dollars in notes, and a 
horse that I afterwards sold for two hundred dol- 
lars more. 


Never did a miser gloat more on his money, 
and with more delight. I locked the door of my 
room, piled the money in a heap upon the table, 
walked around it with my elbow on the table, 
and my ¢hin upon my hands, and gazed upon it. 
Was I thinking of the money? No—I was 
thinking of my little wife and home. 

Another sleepless night ensued, but what a 
night of golden fanciss and splendid air. As 
soon as morning dawned, I was up, mounted the 
borrowed horse on which I had come to court 
and led the other, which I received as a fee.— 
All the way I was delighting myself with the 
thoughts of surprise I had in store for my wife; 
for bothof us expected I should spend all the 
money I had borrowed, and return in debt. 

Our meeting was joyous, as you may suppose; 
but I played the part of the Indian hunter, who, 
when he returns from the chase, never for a time 
speaks of his success. She had prepared a rus- 
tic meal for me, and while it was getting ready 
I seated myself at an old fashioned desk in one 
corner, and began to count over my money and 





A host of thonghts and fancies kept 
rushing into my mind; the shower of gold that 
had so unexpectedly fallen into my lap; the idea 
of my poor little wife at home, that I was to as- 
But the aw- 
ful responsibility | had undertaken to speak for 
the first time in a strange court, the expecta- 
tions the culprit had formed of my talents; all 
these, and a crowd of similar notions, kept whirl- 


and incompetent; in a word, the day dawned on 


1 walked out 
to breakfast, striving to collect my thoughts, and 
It was a bright morn- 
ing—the air was pure and frosty; 1 bathed my 
forehead and my hands in a beautiful running 


I returned to breakfast but could 
A single cup of coffee formed my re- 
It was time to go to court, and I went 
I believe if it had 
not been for the thoughts of my dear little wife 


I took my seat, looking, [am convinced, more 


When the time came formeto speak, my heart 
died within me. I rose embarrassed and dismay- 
I went 
on from bad to worse, and felt as if I was going 


put it away. She came to me before J had fin- 


ished, and asked me who I 
money for? 

‘For myself, to be sure,” replied I, with af- 
fected coolness, ‘I made it at court.” 
She looked at me for a moment incredulously. 
I tried to keep my countenance and play the In- 
dian, but it would not do. My muscles began to 
twitch, my feelings all at once gave way, I caught 
her in my arms, laughed, cried, and danced 
about the room like a crazy man. From that 
time forward we never wanted money. 


The Bible Legend of the Wissahikon. 


BY GEORGE LIPPAED. 





It was here in these wilds of the Wissahikon, 
on the day of the battle, as the noonday sun 
came shining ‘through the thickly clustered 
leaves, that two men met in deadly combat.— 
They grappled in deadly conflict near a rock 
that rose, like the huge wreck of some primeval 
world, at least one hundred feet above the dark 
waters of the Wissahikon. 

‘That man with the dark brow, and the darker 
grey eye, flashing with deadly light—with the 
muscular form, clad in the blue hunting frock of 
the revolution—is a continental named Warner. 
His brother was murdered the other night at the 
massacre of Paoli. ‘That other man, with long 
black hair drooping along his cadaverous face, is 
clad in the half-military costume of a tory refu- 
gee. That is the murderer of Paoli, named 
Dabney. 

They had met there in the woods by accident; 
and now they fought, not with sword or rifle, but 
with long and deadly hunting-knives, that flash 
in the light as they go turning and twining and 
twisting over the greensward. 

At last the tory was down!—down on the 
greensward, with the knee of the continental 
upon his breast—that upraised knife quivering in 
the light—that dark grey eye flashing death into 
his face! 

“‘Quarter—I yield!’ gasped the tory, as the 
knee was pressed upon his breast—Spare me— 
I yield!” 

“‘My brother,” said the patriot-soldier, in that 
low tone of deadly hate—‘‘My brother cried for 
quarter on the night of Paoli, and, even as he 
clung to your knees, you struck that knife into 
his heart. Oh, I will give you the quarter of 
Paoli!” 

And his hand was raised for the blow, and his 
teeth were clenched in deadly hate. He paused 
for a moment, and then pinioned the tory’s arms, 
and with one rapid stride dragged him to the 
verge of the rock, and held him quivering over 
the abyss. 

*‘Mercy!” gasped the tory, turning black and 
ashy by turns, as that awful gulf yawned below. 
‘Mercy! I have a wife—a child: spare me!” 

Then the continental, with his muscular 
strength gathered for the effort, shook the mur- 
derer once more over the abyss, and then hissed 
this bitter sneer between his teeth— 

*““My brother had a wife and two children. 
The morning after the night of Paoli, that wife 
was a widow—those children were orphans! 
Wouldn’t you like to go and beg your life of 
that widow and her children?” 

The proposal, made by the continental in the 
mere mockery of hate, was taken in serious 
earnest by the horror-stricken tory. He begged 
to be taken to the widow and her children, to 
have the pitiful privilege of begging his life. 
After a moment’s serious thought, the patriot 
soldier consented. He bound the tory’s arms 
yet tighter, placed him on the rock again, and 
then led him up the woods. A quiet cottage, 
embosomed among trees, broke on their eyes. 

They entered that cottage. There, beside the 
desolate hearth-stone, sat the widow and her 
children. She sat there, a matronly woman of 
about thirty years, with a face faded by care, a 
deep dark eye, and long black hair hanging in 
dishevelled flakes about her shoulders. 

On one side was a dark-haired boy, of some 
six years; on the other, a little girl, one year 
younger, with light hair and blue eyes. The 
Bible—an old and venerable volume—lay open 
on that mother’s knee. 

And then that pale-faced tory flung himself on 
his knees, confessed that he had butchered her 
husband on the night of Paoli, but begged his 
life at her hands! 

“Spare me, for the sake of my wife—my 
child!” 

He had expected that his pitiful moan would 
touch the widow’s heart; but not one relenting 
gleam softened her pale face. 


‘The Lord shall judge between us!” she said 
in a cold, icy tone that froze the murderer’s heart. 
“Look! The Bible lays open on my knee, I will 
close that volume, and then this boy shall open 
it, and place his finger at random upon a line, 
and by that line you shall live or die!” 

This was a strange proposal; made in full 
faith of a wild and dark superstition of the ol- 
den time. For a moment the tory kneeling there 
livid as ashes, was wrapt in thought. Thenina 
faltering voice, he signified his consent. 

Raising her dark eyes to heaven, the mother 
prayed the Great Father to direct the finger of 
her son. She closed the book—she handed it to 
that boy, whose young cheek reddened with 
loathing as he gazed upon his father’s murder- 
er. He took the Bible—opened its holy pages 
at random, and placed his fingers upon a verse. 
Then there was a silence. 

Then that continental soldier, who had sworn 
to avenge his brother’s death, stood there with 
dilating eyes and parted lips. 

Then the culprit, kneeling on the floor, with a 
face like discolored clay, felt his heart leap to 
his throat. 

Then, in a clear, bold voice, the widow read 
this line from the Old Testament. It was short, 
yet terrible: 

“THAT MAN SHALL DIE!” 

Look! The brother springs forward to plu 
a knife into the murderer’s heart; but the tory, 
pinioned as he is, clings to the widow’s knees. 
He begs that one more trial may be made by the 
little girl—that child of five years, with golden 
hair and laughing eyes. 

The widow consents. There is an awful 
pause, With a smile in her eye, without know- 
ing what she does, that little girl opens the Bi- 
ble as it lays on her mother’s knee—she turns her 
laughing face away—she places her finger upon 
a line. 

That awful silence grows deeper! The deep- 
drawn breath of the brother, and the broken gasps 
of the murderer, alone disturb the stillness.— 
The widow and the dark eyed boy are breathless. 
That little girl unconscious as she was, caught a 
feeling of awe from the countenances around her 
and stood breathless, her face turned aside, and 
her tiny fingers resting on that line of life or 
death. 


At last, gathering courage, the widow bent her 

eyes to the page, and read. It was a line from 

the New ‘Testament: — 

‘Love rour Exemies.”’ 

Ah, that moment was sublime! 

Oh, that awful Book of God! in whose, dread 
pages we see Job talking face to face with Jeho- 








vah, or Jesus waiting by Samaria’s well, or wan- 


had collected the | dering by the waves of dark Galilee!—Oh, aw- 


ful Book! shining to-night, as I speak, the light 
of that widow’s home—the glory of the mechan- 
ic’s ning where the world comes not, 
to look on the last night of the convict in his cell, 
lightening the way to God, even over that dread 
gibbet !—Oh, Book of terrible majesty and child- 
like love—of sublimity that crushed the soul in- 
to awe—of beauty that melts the heart with rap- 
ture! you never shone more strangely beautiful 
than there in that lonely cot of the Wissahikon, 
when you saved the murderer’s life! 

For—need I tell you?—that murderer’s life 
was saved. That widow recognized the finger 
of God, and even the stern brother was awed in- 
to silence. 

The murderer went his way. 

Now look ye, how wonderful are the ways of 
Heaven! That very night, as the widow sate by 
her lonely hearth, her orphans by her side—sate 
there with a crushed heart and hot eye-balls, think- 
ing of her husband, who now lay mouldering on 
the blood-drenched soil of Paoli—there was a tap 
at the door. She opened it, and—that husband, 
living, though covered with wounds, was in her 
arms! He had fallen at Paoli, but not in death. 
He was alive—his wife lay panting on his breast. 
That night there was a prayer in that wood- 
embowered cot of the Wissahikon. 





[From the Sunday Mercury.] 
Short Patent Sermon. 
BY pow, JR, 


You may find my text somewhere, in these 
words: 

Slayer or slain, it matters not, 

We straggle—perish—are forgot! 

The earth grows green above the gone, 

And the calm heaven looks sternly on. 
My hearers—I don’t see what we have to feel 
proud of. We are nothing but detached masses 
of common clay, possessing power of locomotion, 
and imbued with thought and feeling :—avalanch- 
es of humanity—rolling down life’s hill, with in- 
creased velocity, into the dark vale of death!— 
Coming generations—approaching mighty throngs 
with low, incessant thunder and a perfect rush 
like flocks of sheep or herds of buffaloes—are 
crowding and tumbling us by scores over the 
fearful precipice. Down we go, boys, with all 
our greatness and boasted honors! and the peas- 
ant ploughman, as he guides his share in after 
time among our ashes, will not pause to consider 
whether the ‘heap that wert a king’ will grow 
any better potatoes than the mortal refuse of a 
poor pennyless fool. Then my friends, of what 
have we to feel so almighty proud! Of a fine, 
noble appearance ?—so may a leopard or a pea- 
cock. Of riches?—they are ours but for a day: 
Old ocean has them forever, and yet he behaves 
just as he would without them. Of reason,. in- 
tellect and understanding ?—they are the gifts of 
God, and we ought to feel ashamed of ourselves 
that we make no better use of them. Of supe- 
riority over all olher beasts? Git out! the lion 
licked the unicorn in a fair fight; and then went 
about his business as though nothing had hap- 
pened. Had one of us accomplished such a vic- 
tory, we should have thrust our hands in our 
breeches pockets—thrown back the head—put 
forward the breast and belly—given a stride that 
would have reached half-way to Oregon—strad- 
dled pyramids—puffed out the cheeks, and let 
off steam, gas and wind enough for forty steam- 
boats, as many balloons, and an extensive wind- 
mill. ‘The matter is, we have really nothing to 
be proud of, but truth, honesty and justice; and 
these articles are so very scarce, that not one in 
a thousand can adjust his cravat, jerk his coat 
collar, and pull down his vest, with a noble con- 
sciousness of having them in his possession. 

My friends—as says the text, we struggle; 
struggle to stem the tide of adverse fortune— 
struggle to get above one another—struggle to 
get married: and then, (too frequently!) like a 
couple of wrestlers, help to get each other down 
—struggle with the devil all through life—and, 
at last have a desperate struggle with Death: 
Foolish beings! We take Time by the coat-tail, 
pull back with the might of a maggot, and im- 
agine we can hold him in his impetuous career! 
We strip pleasure to the skin,—take her cloak, 
frock, bonnet, bustle and all—rob-her of every 
charm—and then say there is no such thing as 
pleasure in the world! We extinguish the torch 
that Hope holds in her hand, and follow light- 
ning bugs into a mud-puddle! By superlative 
folly, you frighten happiness from your firesides, 
and then say she has “left your bed and board 
without cause or provocation!” Thus man 
makes hills to tire himself with in climbing— 
produces darkness to grumble about—creates 
corns to swear at—and puts difficulties in his 
path in order that he may struggle with them! 
Well, my friends, if you can’t move without 
first setting fire to your shirts, all I have to say 
is, blaze away—anything to give you a start. 

My dear friends—we perish—are forgotten. 
Yes, we are composed of very perishing stuff. 
Improvements have been made upon almost 
everything except flesh—that, if anything, is not 
so liable to stand the storms and tempests of time 
now as it was in the days of yore. More than 
a medal to him who can make it time proof!— 
We live hardly long enough for a man to count 
sixty (provided he count but one year)—and 
then we creep under ground—through a subter- 
ranean passage that leads to—the Lord knows 
where. We perish, and a monument, perchance, 
more enduring than human flesh, marks the spot 
where we rest; but that, falls like all things earth- 
ly—and then we are forgotten! Whether slayer 
or slain, lord or loafer, there we lie! and the 
children of future generations will pitch pennies, 
or shoot marbles upon our graves, as uncon- 
sciously as church mice make their nests with 
the leaves of prayer books and bibles. The 


rth its wonted variety of flowers, weeds, and 
toadstools;—the sky will look down as serenely 
as ever—and the world will wag on as usual.— 
So goes man—vain, conceited, pompous Man— 
a mere toy and plaything of Time—into the un- 
fathomed depths of Eternity!—As of the ten- 
pins that fall by the skill of the bowler, so let us 
say of those that are knocked down by the cud- 
gel of Death—‘Set’em upagain!’? So mote it be! 


THe WAY sHe Fixep nim. If thereis a real 
difficult point to be managed, and cuteness is re- 
quired to effect it, commend us to woman’s wit 
for the purpose, 

Now there was a certaim pedlar of tin ware, 
who traversed the city to dispose of notions to 
such as were willing to bargain. He was a per- 
severing trader, and never suffered himself to be 
bluffed off with a short answer, One house, in 
particular, he continued to visit, in spite of con- 
tinued rebuffs and assurances that nothing was 
wanted—they never bought goods in that way. 
Nevertheless he made his calls steadily, with 
each regular round, until he became a regular 
pest—and in reply to the information that it was 
useless to call, he made known his purpose to do 
so, just as often as he ; 

One bitter cold day, the house bell rang, and 


earth will still grow green above us, and put 








the good lady made all haste to get her hands | owell. 


from the dough in which they were busy, to an- 
swer the call. When she went, there stood the 
everlasting pedlar. 

“Any tin ware wanting to-day, ma’m?”’ 
‘*Have you any tin ” 

“Yes, ma’m,” and away he went to bring sam- 
ples, chuckling at the idea that his zeal was to 
be successful at last. “There’s noth’n,” mut- 
tered he, “like hangin’ on, anyhow.” The tin 
kitchens were brought, and tin pans were next 
inquired for, The pans were brought, and oth- 
er articles enumerated, to the number of seven 
different kinds, until a goodly portion of the 
pedlar’s load had been transferred to the house. 

‘Is there any thing more that you want, 
ma’m ??? 

“OQ no—I don’t want any of these. J only 
asked you if you had them—I didn’t say I want- 
ed them.” 

The pedlar was fairly “sold,” and for a mo- 
ment he felt like getting angry—but the idea 
rather tickled him, and he commenced returning 
his wares to his cart, without uttering a word. 
He then mounted and rode off, satisfied that for 
once a tin pedlar had met his match. He has 
never called at that house, since.—[ Boston Star. 
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PERISTALTIC LOZENGES. 


An approved remedy for Costiveness and Dyspepsia: Recom- 
mended by the most distinguished Medical Faculty, 
who every day psescribe them to their pa- 
tients and use them in their families. 
HIS inestimable medicine has been before the public 
for more than eight years. The sales have quadru- 
led within two years, sadevs constantly increasing, the 
Gest proof of their efficacy. 

They are without a rival for the cure of Iudigestion or 
Dyspepsia, Headache (nervous or acute,) Liver Com- 
plaint, Costiveness, Bilious Attacks, Tic Doulereux, Jaun- 
dice, Flatulence, Oppression after eating, Weak Stomach, 
Debility, Lowness of Spirits, Chronic Diarrhoea or East 
India complaint, Piles, Worms, Amenorrhea or Suppres- 
sion, Morosis or Green Sickness, &c., &c. In all female 





Copper and Brass Work, 


Of every description, viz: 

Copper Heaters for Tanneries, Steam Pipe, 
Hatter’s and Dyer’s Kettles, Wash and Brick Work Boil. 
ers, Saction Pamps, Gutters and Tanks, &e. ke. \,, 
Brass Castings of pet description, and Plumbing gener 
ally. All the above will be furnished at short notice ., 
Boston prices, and in the best manner, 
for past favors, 


Clothier’, 


© at 
He retarns than 

and hereafter hopes to receive a liters 
share of patronage from those who are in want 
work. smallest favors thankfully received and grate; 
fully acknowledged. EDMUND D. NORCROSS 
Augusta, Sept. 25, 1845. 7 


of Coppe. 





Saddle, Harness, & Trunk Maker, 


Opposite the Mansion House, State st., Augusta, 


| a constantly on hand and for sale, Saddles 
Harnesses, Trunks, Collars, Valises, &e. ke. A il 
which will be sold cheap for cash. 

Also—All kinds of repairing done with neatness and 
dispateb. 


December Ist, 1845. 49 





“We speak that we know, and testify that we have seen,” 
Facts Concerning 


N. Hl. Downs’ Vegetable Balsamie Elixir, 


The great Northern remedy for consumption; also for the 
eure of colds, coughs, whooping cough, croup, bleeding 
at the lungs, bronchitis, catarrh, and all diseases of the 
pulmonary or bronchial organs. 

The following statement from Francis Meaper. » 
well known citizen of Industry, Franklin Co., Maine, is 
worthy the confidence of the afflicted. By reference tothe 
dates, it will be seen that at the time he commenced tak. 
ing the Elixir, eighteen months had passed since he com- 
menced bleeding at the lungs, ten of which he had been up. 
able to dress himself, or to speak with his vaice. 

Let all who are suffering from lung complaints read the 
following. And to afford a betier knowledge of the case, 
we first give an extract from an article in the Farmington 
Chronicle, dated April 13, 1845, in which che writer says 

“1 perceived a slight cough in September of 1848, which 





obstructions they are safe and effectual. Hundreds of la- 
dies in this city and Boston have used no other medicine, | 
by advice of their family physicians, and have been cured. | 
Salem, Jan. 10, 1844.—The undersigned having vsed 
Harrison’s Peristaltic Lozenges in Dyspepsia and kindred 


from Dyspepsia or Costiveness. The Peristaltics are very | 
extensively used in this region, and are every day pre- | 
scribed by the first physicians in the place. 
Bens. P. CHAMBERLAIN, 
JosErH ADAMS, 
A sure, safe, and cheap cure for Piles. 
Mr. Harrison—Having given your Peristaltic Lozenges 
and Pile Remedy a fair trial, I have the satisfaction to in- 
form you that they have operated wonderfully in my case. 
I had not been able for months to do any work at my trade 
owing to exhaustion from bleeding, but I now feel mysell | 
cured. The severe pain which I had in my stomach is | 
gone, and my strength is fast returning. I had used vari-| 
ous remedies to no purpose, until I tried your medicine. 


also experienced great benefit from your remedy. I cheer. 
fully recommend the medicine to all suffering with that dis- 
tressing complaint—the Piles. Epwakp H. Lewis. 
Lynn, Sept. 27, 1844. 
fr-Ask for Harrison’s Pile Remedy. Price only 50 cts. 
Both of these medicines are for sale by J. E. Lapp 
Augusta, and S. Apams, Hallowell. ly29 


| 
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Boston, Wass. | 
AMES FREDERICK FOSTER continues to manv- | 


| facture all the various improved Trusses, at his old | 
stand, No. 305 Washington street, opposite No. 264, en- | 
trance in Temple Avenue, Boston, where he has been for | 
the last ten years—and residence and business being in the 
same building, he can be seen at home nearly the whole of | 
the time, day or evening. He has more room and better | 
conveniences for the truss business than any other person | 
engaged in it in this city or any other. 

Also—Abdominal Supporters for Prolapsus Uteri— | 
Trusses for Prolapsus Ani—Suspensory Bags, Knee Caps, | 
Back Boards, Steeled Shoes for deformed feet. Trusses | 
repaired at one hour’s notice, and made to answer, often- | 
times, as wellas new. The subscriber having worn a | 
truss himself for the last twenty-five years, and fitted so 
many for the last ten years, feels confident in being able to 
suit all cases that may come to him. 

Convex Spiral Trusses—Dr, Chase's Trusses, formerly | 
sold by Dr. Leach—Trusses of galvanized metal that will | 
not rust, having wooden and copper pads—Read’s Spiral | 
Truss—Rundell’s do.—Salmon’s Ball and Socket—Sher- 
man’s patent French do.—Bateman’s do. double and sin- 
gle—Stone’s Trusses,—also, Trusses for Children, of all 
sizes. Dr. Fletcher’s Truss—Marsh’s Truss—Dr. Hull’s 
Truss—Thompson’s Ratchet Truss—and the Shaker’s 


complaints, have proved them a very useful and excellent | 
remedy. We cheerfully recommend them to all suffering | laid down the hammer, I suppose, for the last time. | 


- ; | 
can also state that Capt. Benj. Ireson of this town has | 


| ridgewock ; 


New England Truss Manufactory, | 


| doboro’: 


gave me no alarm at first; but in a few weeks I commenc- 
ed raising blood while coughing violently. I louked on a 
few days while others labored, and then began to work 
again; and in about four weeks from the first turn of bleed- 
ing I had another, and so continued till the 21st of April, 
1844, when, while hammering, the blood started, and | 


took my bed about the middle of May, and since that time 
have not been able to dress myself, neither have I bere 
able to speak with my voice.” 

The following is the closing paragraph from his certifi 
cate, gratuitously furnished. 

Very shortly after commencing with Downs’ Elixir, my 


bowels became regular, the first time since taking my tx 


in May of the previows year. My appetite returned, my 
| cough greatly abated, and my bleeding turns have cease, 
having gone three and a half months without a regular tury 
of bleeding. I now sleep sweetly, eat moderately, cou 
lightly, and visit my neighbors frequently. Of course | 


_ have great faith in the above medicine. 


Francis MEaper. 
Industry, July 31st, 1845. 
In a letter, under date of Sept. 3d, he says: 
“7 am now as well as usual, and am pleased to bea, 


| testimony in favor of a medicine which to me is preferable 


to all others. I have a cousin who some time ago com 
menced raising blood, with a dry, hollow cough. | 
him my advice, and he bought a four ounce bottle of the 
Elixir. He is now better and has commenced work again 

AGENTS.—J. E. LADD, Augusta; B. Wales, H. J 
Selden & Co., Hallowell; H. Smith & Co., A. T. Per- 


gave 


kins, Gardiner; J. L. & O. H. Stanley, Winthrop; Sum- 


ner C, Moulton, Wayne; A. Winslow, Monmouth; Law 


| rence & Hancock, Gray; Holland & Lane, Lewiston; 


William Dyer, Waterville; Pratt, Lawrence & Co., Fair 

field; Albert Fuller, Skowhegan; Blunt & Turner, Nor- 
Rodney Collins, North Anson; C. Con 

mings, Jr. & Co., Selon; Simeon Coodrich, Bingham; 
| Jesse Thing, West’s Mills, Industry : Rufus Jepning, In- 
dustry; Jolbn N. Perkins, Farmington; Joshua Bean, 
East Wilton: Marshall R. Walker, Wilton; Blanding & 
C. W. Dyer, New Sharon; Enoch Morrill, Strong; ( 

lumbus Swett, Phillips; J. R. Greenwood, Weld; John 
W. Avery, Richmond; Lemuel Richards, Bowdoinham; 
A. G. Page, J. M. Keep, Bath; E. Dana, Wiscasset; J 

L. Shuman & Co., Dawariscotta; W.H. Barnard, Wal. 
Fogg & Fales, East Thomaston; Timothy Fogg, 
Thomaston; 8. B. Wetherbee, Warren; M. E. Hilis, 
Union! H. K. Bond, Jefferson; Ambrose Bryant & Co., 


| Windsor; Thomas Frye, Vassalboro’; O. W.. Washburn, 


China; A. H. Abbott, So. China; B. Harrington, Weeks’ 
Mills, China; H. Kelley, Unity. 
November Ist, 1845. 
SPLENDID FARM. 
VFAENHE subscriber, wishing to change his 


residence, offers for sale the Farm 
on which he lives; it is situated inthe two 

wy _. a ~! 
above vessel nay 


45 


of Alna, County of Lincoln, upon the Tice 
Waters of Sheepscot River, only five miles 
igation. The lot contains about 200 acres 


| ot land, one half of which is covered with a beautiful and 


very valuable growth of Wood and Lumber, consisting ot 
Hemlock and Pine, Red and White Oak, Soft and Hard 
Wood, all of which is accessible at any season of the year 
and in the immediate vicinity of a good market. The resi- 








Rocking Trusses—may be had at this establishment.— 
Whispering Tubes and Ear Trompets, that will enable a 
person to converse with one that is hard of hearing. 

All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters or Trusses, 
waited on by his wife, Mrs. Canotine D. Foster, who 
has had ten years’ experience in the business. 


Certificates, 
(From T. Gordon, M. D.) 


due is fitly apportioned into Mowing, Tillage and Pastur- 
age. The Farm is ander good cultivation—cuts annually 
60 tons of Hay, and is susceptable of tillage to an extent 
to satisfy our most enterprising and extensive bhusband- 
men. tis capable of making two choice farms. The 
Buildings are ample and convenient, and in prime condi- 
tion throughout. There is an abundant supply of good 
water for all needful purposes. The buildings are located 
upon a delightful and healthy eminence, half a mile distant 





Mr. James F. Foster, manufacturer of trusses, of Bos 
tou, Mass., from what I have seen of his trusses, and from 
the circumstance of his having supplied several thousand 
persons in Massachusetts and other parts of the country, 
with an article that I think is well calculated to answer | 
the designs of the inventor, I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending his truss to the public; and I believe him to pos- | 
sess the ability of adapting trusses to any case that may | 
be presented to him. T. Gorpon, M.D. 

Plymouth, September 1, 1845. 

Thereby certify that I have for several years past been | 
in the use of Foster's Truss for Inguinal Hernia, and find | 
it to answer every desirable purpose, and consider it far | 
preferable to any other which ] have employed. | 

James Tuacner, M. D., Plymouth, Mass. 

Mr. James F. Foster having for many years given his | 
attention to the manufacture of trusses, and fitting them to | 
the particular cases of individuals who call on him, and | 
having furnished trusses for more than 300 persons in 
Plymouth County, is hereby recommended to all who need | 
trusses, supporters, &c., as ingenious in contrivance, and | 
skillful in adapting them to all variety of cases that occur ; | 
and is believed to have given general satisfaction to all who | 
have employed him. AntTHony CoLttamone, M. D. | 


(From Dr. J. C. Warren.) 
Having had occasion to observe that some persons af- | 
flicted with Hernia, have saffered mach from the want ofa 
skillfal workman in accommodating trusses to the peculiar- 
ities of their cases, I have taken pains to inform wyself of 
the competency of Mr. J. F. Foster to supply the deficien- 
cy occasioned by the death of Mr. Beath. After some 
months of observation of his work, I am satisfied that Mr. 
Foster is well acquainted with the manufacture of these 
instruments, and ingenivus in accommodating them to the 
variety of cases which occur. I feel myself called upon to 
recommend him to my professional brethren, and to the 
public, as a person well fitted to supply their wants in re- 
gard to these important articles. 
Joun C. Warren, M. D., Boston. 


From Dr. Robbins, Rorbury.—Since the death of Mr. | 


John Beath, I have used, in preference to all other trusses, 
those made by Mr. J. F. Fuster, of Boston. 6m48 























Peters & Goldthwait’s 
Fashionable Tailoring Establishment, 
Corner of Bridge and Water Streets, Augusta, Mainea 
Lancey & Shattuck, 

Dealers in English, French, German and Amer- 
ican Dry Goods, 

No. 2, Bridge’s Block, Water-st. opposite the bridge, August 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla. 

A NEW LOT of this deservedly popular medicine for 

sale at Agents’ prices 
COFREN & BLATCHFORD, 
At No. 9, Bridge’s Block, above the bridge. 6w2 
LOST. 
A LADY’S BREAST PIN, red stone, large size.— 
The finder will be suitably rewarded by leaving it at 
the Hardware store of H. W. FAIRBANKS. 
Jan. 6, 1846. 

H. W. FAIRBANKS, 
Importer of Hardware and Saddlery Goods, and 
wholesale and retail dealer in Iron and Steel, 
No. 4, Phenix Buildings, Water-street, Augusta, Me. 

AMPHENE LAMP WICKS, for sale by 
Cc 45 DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB. 
FRUIT. 
BX Raisins, and one-fourth and one half do. Blue 
and black mark cask raisins. Grapes by the cask 
or retail. Apples, cranberries, &c. &e., by 
51 U. L. PETTINGILL & CO. 





ALLEY’S PAIN EXTRACTOR!—H. J. SEL- 
DEN & CO., wholesale and retail agents, = 











from two Churches—two Saw-mills—two Grist-mills and 
various other machinery. 

The whole or a part of the above premises will be sold 
at a bargain and a perfect title given. Terms of payment 
willalso be made easy to purchasers. The subscriber 
will be happy to answer inquries inrelation to the forego- 
ing, and would also take the liberty to refer to the follow- 
ing gentlemen. A. G. DOLE. 


Carlton Dole, Esq., 
bs ugusta. 


Lot Myrick, M.D, 
Ezekiel Holmes, Esq., 

Elisha J. Ford, M. D., Gardiner. 
Col. John Glidden, Newcastle. 
Manasseh H. Smith, Esq., Warren. 
Col. James Ford, Gray. 

Stephen Coker, Esq., Newburyport. 
Peleg W. Chandler, Esq., Boston. 
John C. Dodge, Esq., Cambridgeport. 
Rev. Benj. F. Barrett, New York, 


Alna, September, 1845. t{37 





. . . 
He is the True Philanthropist, 

HO seeks to alleviate and relieve human suffering, 
whether the disease be physical or moral; and if 
any one in community is deserving of gratitude, it is he.— 
You may show your good feelings to such an one, as also 
your self respect and love of health—which surely are val- 
uable possessions—by reading and diffusing the know ledge 
of and using JONES’ DROPS for HUMORS, one of 
the best medicines that has ever been discovered for the 
cure of all eruptive diseases, and successful beyond a par- 
allel, inthe care of Salt Rheum, Scrofula, St. Anthony’s 
Fire or Erysipeles, Leprosy or White Scurf, Tetter or Ring- 

worm, Prairie Itch, and all humors, interval or external. 

This medicine is recommended with perfect confidence 
for such affections, if only timely, patiently and persever- 
ingly used. It is not a quack medicine, nor is it inany de- 
gree a humbug; bat traly a remedy to he desired by all 
who are afflicted with any of the above named complaints, 
and a cure as certain as any curative in the hands of man. 
Will you not then, friends, who are suffering, avail your- 
selves of this remedy, and also benefit the proprietor, by 
using the means so plainly placed in your way ? 

For sale by J. E. Ladd, and Horace Waters, Augusta; 
H. J. Selden& Co. Hallowell; H. Smith & Co. Gardiner; 
William Dyer, Waterville; O. W. Washburn, China; 
A.H. Abbott, South China; and by many other agents in 
various towns in this and the adjoining States. 

Augusta, Nov. 13, 1845. 1y46 


“Health! The Poor Man’s Riches!” 


Celebrated German Tonic & Aromatic Bitters- 


MOST elegant, salubrious and wonderful restorative, 

in all diseases of the stomach and digestive organs, 
and an infallible remedy for Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Impur'- 
ties of the Blood, Loss of Appetite, Heart Burn, Pains in 
the Side and Back, Costiveness, Headache, Disturbed 
Sleep, Lowness of Spirits, Melancholy, &c. &c. 

The German Bitters are delightfully aromatic to taste 
and smell, agreeably stimulating and astringent in their 
action on the fibres of the stomach, giving that proper ten- 
sion and activity to those delicate organs which good di- 

stion requires. Of the immense success of this valua- 
le medicine thousanc's can testify. One bottle only is suf- 
ficient proof of its efficacy; just give it a tri!. 

Sold wholesale and al in Hallowell, by H. J. SEL- 
DEN & CO; Augusta, J. E. Ladd; Gardiner, C. I 
Branch; Waterville, William Dyer. 2 


A 


tarnish, or spo 





ef 


NEW and valuable article for household uses, var'- 
valled for the facility with which it removes oxide, 
ts of every kind, — the surface of metals, 
benutifal and brilliant polish it restores. 
nes Syne ition entirely new, and different from any ar 
tre or Polish ever before offered to the public, and super 
to the best. : wel 
It may be had in any quantity at the crockery wa , 
of R. PARTRIDGE, two doors north of the Granite ! 
Water Street. SAMUEL JEWETT, 
Augusta, Nov., 1845. Agent for the State. 


; A 
OWN’S Sarsaparilla and Tomato Bitters. 
F @ ee supply just pinto by J. E. anen 
Jan. 27, 1846. 














